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VOL. XIX February 25, 1945 NO. 4 
LENT AND THE MYSTERY OF REDEMPTION 


HERE are two great events in the life of our Savior, the 
beginning of His earthly career in which was wrought 
the mystery of the Incarnation, and the end of His career 
in which was wrought the mystery of the Redemption. 
These mysteries and events are great for God and for 

man. In the Incarnation God, while never relinquishing His God- 
head, became man and by His assumption of human nature raised 
man to a participation in the divine life and natur& This is the 
wondrous bargain that we celebrated in the Vesper antiphon of 
the feast of the Circumcision. In the Redemption God received from 
His Son-become-man complete and adequate satisfaction for the 
sins of men; while men, through Him who became our pontifex 
and mediator, won reconciliation with God. 








Annually with the Church we commemorate these great mys- 
teries in the liturgical cycle and we relive them. Daily in the holy 
Mass we sacramentally commemorate and reenact them. It is char- 
acteristic of the Church, the Spouse of Christ, that she continues 
the life of Christ in the very spirit of Christ. The year of the 
Church revolves about two axes: the feast of the Nativity of our 
Lord, the mystery of the Incarnation, in which God in Christ 
comes down to men; the feast of the Resurrection of our Lord, 
the mystery of the Redemption glorified, in which man with 
Christ rises up to God. 


During the Incarnation cycle in our meditations and in the 
liturgy, ie., as individuals and as the family of Christ, we cele- 
brated the great interchange. We reflected on our dignity and obli- 
gations as child of God and brother of the incarnate Word. Dur- 
ing the Redemption cycle, we commemorate and relive the Atone- 
ment of Christ and His victory over sin. We commemorate them 
because we symbolically and sacramentally re-enact the mysteries 
of the Redemption cycle; we relive them because we unite by pen- 
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ance in the atoning work of Christ, ‘‘making up in our bodies 
what is wanting in the passion of Christ’’ (Col. 1:24), and 
offering it to God in union with Christ in that Sacrifice which 
is both His and ours. 

The Redemption is primarily Christ making atonement, not 
merely the historical Christ, but also the Mystical Christ, the 
Church united to her Spouse, and also the “‘other Christ,”” man, 
the member of Christ. The historic, personal Christ died but once, 
and ‘‘dieth now no more, death shall no more have dominion 
over Him’’ (Rom. 6:9). The Mystic Christ, the Church, yearly 
reenacts symbolically the passion, death and triumph of Christ 
in her cycle of the liturgical year; daily she reenacts sacramentally 
the same passion, death and triumph of Christ in the holy Mass, 
and brings men into contact with the passion of Christ by the 
sacraments, which communicate to the soul of man the passion of 
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Christ and its effects. Man is an ‘‘other Christ.’’ ‘“You are not only 
Christlike but Christ; He prays in me and I in Him; He suffers in 
me and I in Him,”’ is St. Augustine’s description of our incorpora- 
tion into Christ. When St. Felicitas was mocked by her jailers 
because she, who craved martyrdom, cried out in childbirth, she 
replied: ‘‘I suffer now myself that which I suffer, but tomorrow 
Another shall suffer in me and for me” (Passion of Sts. Perpetua 
and Felicity, ch. 15). In a letter to Eustochium St. Jerome ex- 
claimed: ““They bind their codices in gold and ivory and precious 
stones while Christ at their gates dies naked and hungry.”’ It is 
precisely because we are ‘‘Christs’’ that we must reenact His atone- 
ment in our own lives and ‘“‘crucify our flesh with its vices and 
concupiscences’’ (Gal. 5:24). This we do annually during this 
Redemption cycle by the regime of penance imposed by the Church 
and by union of mind and will with the spirit of this season. This 
we do daily in the Mass by offering up with Christ and His 
Mystical Body the sacramental reenactment of His Sacrifice, and 
in our own lives by daily carrying our cross with Christ. 

In the liturgical year we annually reenact the two great mys- 
teries of Christ. The more fully we join in the liturgy the more 
fully we are united to the Incarnation and Redemption of Christ. 
In the Mass we daily reenact these same two mysteries. The Church 
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LENT AND REDEMPTION 


keeps this thought fresh in our minds by incorporating into the 
ordinary of the Mass proper prayers from the Incarnation and Re- 
demption cycles: a collect of the old Sacramentaries for Christ- 
mas, ‘Deus qui humanae substantiae,"" and the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary’s postcommunion of the Saturday of the third week of 
Lent, “Quod ore sumpsimus Domine.’ The author of the Imi- 
tation well expresses this intimate connection between the Mass 
and the great mysteries of Christ: “‘As often as thou sayest or 
hearest Mass it should seem as great, new and delightful to thee 
as if Christ first entering the Virgin’s womb became man, or hang- 
ing on the cross gave Himself a redmption for our sins’’ (Book 
IV, ch. 2). 

Christ and His Church keep the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and Redemption the centers of the liturgical cycle, of the Mass, 
and of our lives as individuals and as constituting the Body of 
Christ. The same is true of the sacraments: the Incarnation and 
Redemption of Christ are to be found in every sacrament. Sacra- 
ments are signs, not only signs of present grace, of Christ con- 
ceived in our souls, the mystery of the Incarnation mystically 
renewed, but signs also of the passion and death of Christ, the 
mystery of the Redemption mystically operated in our souls. St. 
Paul taught the Romans that ‘‘all we who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus are baptized in His death, for we are buried together with 
Him by baptism unto death’”” (Rom. 6:3-5). To the Corinthians 


’ he said, “‘As often as you eat this bread and drink this chalice you 


show the death of the Lord’”’ (1 Cor. 11:26). Christ instituted 
His sacraments to be symbolic of the mysteries of His life. They 
confer divine life on men and thus renew mystically in every soul 
receiving them the Incarnation of Christ. They commemorate His 
passion and death and bring the soul of the recipient into the very 
heart of the redemptive death of Christ. ‘“To everyone who re- 
ceives the sacrament there is communicated the passion of Christ 
as a remedy (and the spiritual result is) as if the receiver himself 
had suffered and died’’ (Summa Theol. III, 69, 2). 

The Church, who lives and moves in the Spirit of Christ, never 
lets us forget the link between the sacraments and the Redemption. 
We are baptized with the sign of the cross, we are sealed in con- 
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firmation in the sign of the cross. In the sacrament of penance 
with the sign of the cross the priest brings our souls into contact 
with the passion of Christ. In the Mass, the priest who consecrates 
the Eucharist with the words, ‘““This is My blood which is shed 
for you,” presents it to us with the words, “Behold the Lamb of 
God, behold Him who taketh away the sins of the world.” In 
extreme unction the priest comes to the sick man preceded by the 
cross and anoints his five senses in the sign of the cross. 

In blessing the matter of the sacraments and in the sacramental 
forms, the Church frequently focuses attention on the relation of 
the sacraments to the Redemption: “. . . effect in this oil Thy 
spiritual and heavenly operation . . . in the likeness of the sign 
of salvation of Thine only Son through that cross by which 
Satan was conquered . . . that those anointed with it be made 
strong in the standard of the cross” (Sacramentary of Serapion: 
consecration of holy chrism). ‘“‘May the passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ profit thee for remission of sins and’ increase of grace” 
(formula of absolution). “I bless thee, O creature, water, by 
Jesus Christ who made thee flow out of His side with blood” 
(Holy Saturday, blessing of the font). “O sacred Banquet in 
which . . . the memory of His passion is renewed’’ (antiphon at 
Vespers, Corpus Christi). 

Everywhere we encounter the Redemption and the Atonement. 
With the Incarnation, it is the center of our lives and the focal 
point of all history. 

In the gospel of the Sunday before Lent, our Lord said to us: 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.’’ We go — Christ and His mem- 
bers. As Lent progresses, we and Christ are going up to Jerusalem 
to reenact the great Sacrifice of Atonement. How shall we fittingly 
celebrate this great mystery? 

1) By uniting with the Church symbolically renewing the 
mystery and all it imports; the spirit of the Church is one of 
humility, reparation, contrition, and love of Christ. We. will im- 
bibe this spirit by reflecting prayerfully on the lessons, antiphons, 
gospels, collects and scriptural portions of the lenten liturgy. 

2) By daily renewing in a mystical, sacramental way the mys- 
tery of the Atonement by offering up the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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LENT AND REDEMPTION 


3) By reverential reception of the sacraments, which are signs 
of the Atonement of Christ and the channels that bring us the 
effects of Christ’s atoning Sacrifice. 

4) By filling up in our own bodies ‘‘those things which are 
wanting in the passion of Christ,” by continuing by our penance 
the penitential life of Christ in His Mystical Body. The traditional 
Church practices of penance are three: prayer, fasting, and alms- 
deeds. 


In all the above, finally, let us keep uppermost in our minds 
the Catholic spirit of actualizing the implications of our re-birth 
in Christ, uniting with Him in operating the mystery of man- 
kind’s redemption. 


BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F.S.C. 
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BUILDER OF THE HOUSE OF GOD 


Non Gallis, Domine, non Gallis, 

sed nomini tuo da _ gloriam. 
GREAT architect died some months ago at the Cana- 
dian priory of Saint-Benoit du Lac. He had revived 
and renewed religious architecture in the twentieth 
century. His name was Dom Paul Bellot. 

This Benedictine was an artisan of the new middle 
ages — in the sense understood by Berdyaev and Maritain. With 
the educated naiveness of a twelfth century “‘tailleur d’ ymaiges’’ 
he new his ars magna, knew it through and through and made 
rich use of its resources. His churches and abbeys scattered the 
world over are modern expressions of the French mind: every- 
thing on a human scale, nothing gigantic, nothing excessive: 
everywhere simplicity, harmony, rhythm and color — all equally 
removed from either Jansenism or academicism. His buildings 
seem to reflect the moderation of St. Benedict himself, expressed 
in structure and founded in the simple grandeur of the liturgy. 

Before him (in the so-called ‘‘gay nineties’) everyone seemed 
to be building in Gothic or Romanesque or Byzantine. What a 
revolution when Quarr Abbey, in England, appeared! Here was 
a building built with brick in an absolutely new structural form. 
“No iron?” The engineers felt instinctively that they were to 
lose the ecclesiastical market. ‘“‘But this man is insane,” they roared. 
“Can you imagine such a thing —a building without girders! It 
will fall on the bowed heads of the worshippers.’’ The monastery 
at Quarr is still standing in its beautiful robe of pink brick. The 
building at Quarr was at once a vindication of Dom Bellot’s prin- 
ciples and an expression of a new freedom. Dom Bellot had leaped 
to freedom at a single bound, and at Quarr he found his way of 
celebrity. 

“Art is a parable,’’ wrote Henri Charlier, the sculptor and inti- 
mate friend of the monk. In this statement shines again the medi- 
eval concept of the Speculum Mundi so dear to Vincent of Beau- 
vais, according to whom the mission of art is to lead to God as 
to the First Cause. No one more than Dom Bellot acknowledged 
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DOM PAUL BELLOT 


the value and role of architecture in the liturgy. And he made this 
acknowledgment in a period when the bourgeois, capitalistic con- 
cepts were triumphing, when such artists as Cézanne, Rouault, 
Léon Bloy, Barbier d’Aurevilly, Charles Péguy, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh were reduced to starvation. Could the Benedictine be 
successful in shaking off the gross stupidity of his epoch? The 
answer would come from another, deeper source. 

Dom Bellot was first a mystic, then a craftsman. At the end 
of his apprenticeship at the Beaux-Arts in Paris he carefully and 
quickly buried in his desk the academic projects, the Egyptian, 
Babylonian and Greek figures. He shook off this dust; and, seizing 
the pilgrim-staff, looked for new skies. His searchings brought 
him to soil-burnt Spain where he discovered the Moorish monu- 
ments. And now, as one regards the mitre-arches of Saint-Benoit 
du Lac or the royal stairs of Quarr, a vision of Alhambra is sum- 
moned up. Just as the Angelic Doctor had converted Aristotle 
for the sake of his Summa, so Dom Bellot later introduced Moham- 
med into a Benedictine monastery clothed as a black monk. These 
things must happen. 

It was after the journey to Spain that the Parisian decided to 
give himself to God in-the Solesmes solitude. For he who would 
do great things must first of all unconditionally surrender self to 
God. By the purification of the senses not only the soul but the 
mind is strengthened. This was the case for Dom Bellot who had, 
apparently, renounced the compass forever. Yet, as a kind of temp- 
tation of the devil the Alhambra still glowed like an aigrette in 
the depths of his memory. Then ome day the abbot took him 
aside. ‘‘My child,’’ he said, “‘you will go to Osterhoot to start 
the. construction of an abbey.’’ Osterhoot lies in Holland, and 
Holland is the land of brick. From there would spread a new 
religious architectural weltanschauung. 

Liturgy, indeed, is the essential impulse in Dom Bellot’s mas- 
tery. In the liturgical tradition of his order he found the elements 
of an effective renewal of designs. Only the master-workers of the 
Citeaux and Cluny schools could satisfy his zeal for the Church 
and his thirst for beauty. He had learned to admire their skill and 
sense of symbolism in the Dictionary of Viollet-le-Duc; but this 
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famous restorer was far from being a hermit. He wanted more 
than archeology, which had proved to be the sumptuous sarco- 
phagus of architecture in the beginning of this century. Thus he 
called for substantial food and found it in Mabillon’s Annales 
Ordinis Sancti Benedicti. 

In this fertile pasture grew a rich and promising crop. On the 
prescription of the Rule the black and white monks had laid down, 
through the ages, a flowering of abbeys that tell in splendid lan- 
guage of the supernatural world and of the splendors of the sacred 
Mysteries for which their buildings served as stone tabernacles. 
Monks created the English marvels of Tintern, Fountains and 
Melrose. And another great unknown, Hezelon — called by Ma- 
billon “caementarius’’ (the cement-man) — was a poet, a cantor, 
a grammarian, a theologian; it was he who raised up in the elev- 
enth century, under the abbacy of St. Hugh, the fabulous Basilica 
of Cluny, which was dynamited by the French Jacobins, but, if 
still standing, would rival St. Peter’s in majesty. Again, Roger 
II, twelfth abbot of the Mount, undertook the construction of 
La Merveille of Saint-Michel au péril de la mer, where are gathered 
all the glories of feudal France. And Suger, prime minister under 
Louis VI, who had a wonderful sense of the meaning of the lit- 
urgy, had engraved on the portals of his church of Saint-Denis: 
“It shines, the noble church, but it shines to put the light there 
where Christ is the true door. The weak mind is brought to the 
truth by means of material things, and at first engulfed in abyss, 
it lifts itself up after contemplating the light of Christ.’’ Certainly 
these men, and many more, had a message for the architecture of 
the future. 

Did it not seem utopian of Dom Bellot to resume this lineage 
on behalf of the whole Benedictine order? The Maurists, for their 
part, had failed in the seventeenth century — having more or less 
disfigured the medieval buildings they occupied during their reign. 
Although they were unrivaled scholars in the field of patristic 
editions, they behaved like grocers in regard to the arts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only original attempt to renovate religious archi- 
tecture since the middle ages had been experienced under the very 
eyes of Dom Bellot at the abbey of Solesmes, where the celebrated 
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DOM PAUL BELLOT 


Dom Mellet erected the ‘“Walpurgian mass’’ of stone along the 
smooth Sarthe river. He was a disciple of Dom Prosper Guéranger, 
and from him he had borrowed his ideal of a Solesmes structure. 

Solesmes was then the center of a great and genuine manifesta- 
tion of the Roman liturgy. The spirit of its restorer still pervaded 
everything about the house. Here was effected a profound and 
far-reaching reformation of the Catholic cult — although, by 
nature, the French Benedictines dislike any kind of noisy liturgical 
propaganda. From the Institutions Liturgiques grew the parallel 
and complementary rebirths of Gregorian chant and monastic 
architecture. It is indeed impossible to understand Dom Bellot’s 
technique without understanding this previous relationship. 

This paper is primarily intended as a short homage to the 
memory of Dom Bellot, but it is necessary and appropriate to 
evoke the memory of Dom Guéranger’s greatness. He was an abbot 
much nearer to Charlemagne than to his own democratic king, 
Louis-Philippe. In the era of steam engines, Viennese waltzes and 
the imperialistic movements of all the European powers to the 
golden islands; in an era when many dreamed of reconstituting 
Benedictinism with all the sacred pomp of Cluny; in an era of the 
scholarship of Saint-Maur and the spiritual fervor of Saint-Vanne: 
in such an era Dom Guéranger appeared to the élite among his 
contemporaries as an annoying and anachronistic reincarnation of 
Torquemada. His best friend, Lacordaire —— who believed in de- 
mocracy and electricity — conflicted with him on social ideologies 
and departed. Nevertheless, the genius of Dom Guéranger began 
slowly to make itself felt and his spirit continued increasingly 
through his successors——the abbots, musicologists, liturgists, 
scholars and architects of Solesmes, who all influenced actual 
France in a tremendous way. Dom Bellot was one of the mighty 
preachers of the Solesmes message who was heard internationally. 

By the testimony of Henri Charlier, his architecture constitutes 
the most important reform since the Renaissance. It was truly 
Catholic, mystical and beautiful; and, in the age in which it 
appeared, this was undoubted heroism, since the religious stand- 
ard of architecture was then conceived either as archeological retro- 
spective or — at the extreme opposite—— as pure sophistication 
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utterly at variance with tradition. Thus, churches might be built 
which resembled locomotive shops, railway .stations, exclusive 
theaters or vaulting skyscrapers as much as they resembled a house 
of God. But Dom Bellot never forgot. the advice which St. Bene- 
dict had put down in his Rule: ‘‘Let the oratory be an oratory 
and nothing else, nor let anything be kept or anything be donc 
there that is incongruous” (ch. 52). This is the reason why his 
architecture is so deeply religious, so substantially suitable for 
sacred worship. All his works are enhanced by the powerful 
exigency of his faith. He believed that a church was a place for 
worship, a place for the hieratic dramas of the Mass and the 
divine office, where the faithful could breathe the true atmosphere 
of their heavenly home. 


Talent alone is insufficient, unless it is impregnated with that 
mystic sense of the rites which the old builders possessed so abun- 
dantly. That is why Dom Bellot, with his great awareness of the 
liturgy and his deep sense of beauty, displays in his works the 
essence of religious craftsmanship — without subordinating dogma 
to pure aesthetics. None other than Maurice Denis has acclaimed 
him as the true creator of a new monastic style. The influence of 
the Catholic “Arch group,’’ of which he was the founder, spread 
throughout the whole world. 


Dom Bellot was not only a monk-architect who constructed a 
score of polychrome houses in the light of his Ile de France and 
Touraine; he was also a Parisian with many tricks in his bag. It 
might interest the readers of ORATE FRATRES to enumerate some 
of his technical secrets. First, the handling of the golden measure 
of the Temple (le roseau d'or du temple), which the early cathe 
dral mason, lay or monk, had known so well. Dom Bellot applied 
it to ultra-modern architectural forms and the results are a joy to 
behold. This scale of proportions conferred on his minsters a kind 
of mathematical variety analogous to the free rhythm of the 
Gregorian dulcis cantilena. The Church of ‘Audincourt in France 
expresses this play of free proportions. Since it lacks color, its 
whole beauty resides in the enclosed garden of the second degree 
of abstraction. The introduction of the parabolic arch, or the 
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DOM PAUL BELLOT 


mitre-arch, contributed much to the novelty of this pure geometry 
which undoubtedly borrows its lines from the Citeaux builders. 

Another: innovation is not so much the use of concrete as the 
coloring of it in vivid tones —- cobalt, orange, ochre, buff, green, 
gold; and contrasting white and. black. He dared not introduce 
in the austere houses of religious orders the revolutionary and 
sensuous palette of the Paris school painting; and he had to fight 
hard against latent Jansenism in his fellow countrymen. He be- 
lieved in Marbode’s symbolism of the gems. Do you remember? 
The ruby is like a council of cardinals and signifies intense charity, 
blood of martyrdom. As a monk he had a feeling for deep mediter- 
ranean blue as a color which calls for contemplative silence and 
the peace of the cloister. He also conceived the idea of tinting the 
mortar joining the inner brick tapestries and the granite cut stones 
of the facades. Sometimes he would introduce here and there some 
sophisticated geometrical pattern, imitating his Cluniac ancestor 
who — to the scandal of St. Bernard — adorned the capitals of 
his basilica with sacrilegeous Asiatic monsters. This was the neces- 
sary contribution of the devil who, according to Gide, always 
gesticulates his grotesque pantomine behind the altar. 

Color everywhere! Dom Bellot has been reproached for it. Yet, 
had not Aristotle defined beauty as an harmonious proportion of 
colors? The lesson had been forgotten, and darkness triumphed 
everywhere. Theology was already longing for the impetus of 
thomism and liturgy, and something had to be done for her 
handmaiden, architecture. Romanticism a la Chateaubriand still 
prevailed when Dom Bellot built his first lighted and chromatic 
structure. The vogue was toward the most obscure Gothic and 
Puginesque type of church where a priest could hardly read his 
breviary — but where, at least, a despised Romeo could weep in 
a sombre and invisible corner the bitter tears of a desperate love. 
Et lux in tenebris lucet. 

Dom Bellot is dead. The liturgy is deprived of a noble servant 
and the Benedictine order of a representative monk. He was the 
living portrait of the Burgundian brothers of the twelfth century, 
the monk-architects of Cluny who set sail for Spain to build the 
national shrine of Compostella. Supra-personal and objective, this 
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architecture of Dom Bellot, which proceeds entirely from the lit- 
urgy, may live long. Reaching a climax of definitiveness, it shows 
some resemblance to Dom Mocquereau’s theories of plainsong. Its 
strength lies wholly in its spiritual upsurgence. Indeed, time may 
prove true the enthusiastic judgment of Charlier: ““This architec- / 












ture constitutes the most important reform since the Renaissance.” 
MARCEL PIERRE HAMEL, O.S.B. 
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THE EUCHARIST THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH" 


LL that I have so far tried to say of the splendor of this 
Sacrament, of its place in our lives, of its effects, has 
been with a view to this one thought: by the Eucharist, 
Jesus Christ contracts on earth (while awaiting its full 
consummation in heaven) a union with His Church, 

to which He imparts His own life. He applies to her the merits 
of the sacrifice He offered for her to the Father, and He continues 
the mission confided to Him by the Father, unceasingly gathering 
us all into this unity which is modelled on the life of the most 
holy Trinity itself. He draws His Church towards the final con- 
summation, in which God will be all in all. 


1) The Church and Divine Worship. The Church is the society 
made up of the souls whom Christ has redeemed by His blood, in 
order to bring man back to his one essential end: the worship of 
God. Now the Eucharist is the supreme and most expressive act 
of this worship: the perfect Sacrifice, whether we consider the 
Offerer, Jesus Christ, or those who share in it, and whose adora- 
tion it expresses, that is, mankind. For us, it is the great com- 
prehensive act which gathers into one all the efforts of our progress 
towards God. By it we are enabled to fulfil perfectly our calling 
of “rational creatures.’ This Sacrifice gives adequate answer to 
man’s double duty and need: the adoration and service of God, 
and his own personal sanctification by the imitation of God. We 
may apply to it, with reference to our piety, our spiritual life, 
that which St. Paul says of the whole Christian life: ‘Other 
foundation no man can lay but that which is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus’’ (1 Cor. 3:11). 

Our divine Founder has enriched His Church with this marvel- 
ous means of leading us in truth. She is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and it is from her, in her doctrine and in her practice, that 
we must -learn how to act. It is she who must teach us, that we 
may be caught up into the vital action of Christ, our Head. All 
His life was a preparation for ‘‘this hour’’: the hour of the Sac- 





1This is the third of a series, which will appear in book form under the 
present title. 
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rifice of the Cross, which we reenact in the Eucharist. The life of 
the Mystical Body is, then, most intense and perfect in the Eucha- 
rist, which in memory of Christ, repeats His action, and each day 
shows forth His death, in expectation of His coming. Perhaps we 
forget this coming; our expectation, because it is for something 
so far distant, has lost its keenness and its love. The Eucharist 
reminds us that we are not here for ever, it warns us that the order 
in which we now live, in which others will live after us, is pass- 
ing, and that we are made to desire and love, above all, that king- 
dom where Christ shall reign for ever at the right hand of the 
Father. 

2) The Common Life of the Church. Although the priests of 
the Church seek to unite and to gather together the members of 
their particular flock as often as possible, for prayer, for preaching, 
for good works, and also to multiply for them the different helps, 
spiritual and temporal, of which they stand in need, there is one 
act which they do not perform alone. There is one act which 
cannot be the possession, the special property of any particular 
group alone; one act which is of its nature the act of all, per- 
formed by, all together, for one single purpose, that is, the Eucha- 
rist. It is, as it were, the congregation, acting as the Church. There 
is nothing which gives us a better idea of oneness of life than a 
parochial Mass fittingly celebrated. Its notes ring out louder, more 
vibrant, more clear, than any congress, pilgrimage, or other religi- 
ous manifestation. Any well organized work in full activity may 
give us the same impression, but there it is the harvest that we 
see; the root, the seed, is in the Eucharist. 

In order to participate in it to the full, we must do so, not as 
individuals, but as members of Christ’s Mystical Body, in the 
unity of the communion of saints, each acting with and through 
the others. 

3) The Church and the Sacraments. The work of the sanctifi- 
cation of the Church is carried on by the sacraments, of which 
she is at once the guardian and the minister. These are all centred 
in the Eucharist. } 

Apart from baptism, which is as it were the entrance gate, the 
condition sine qua non of sacramental life, they are all special 
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graces, corresponding to special aspects of Christian life. The 
Eucharist gives and supports this life and enables us to. praise 
God as He wishes to be praised. 

On the other hand, as St. Thomas teaches, the sacraments in- 
corporate us into Christ from different aspects, drawing us into 
His priesthood, and so preparing us to take an ever greater part 
in His Sacrifice. This Sacrifice entrusted to the Church is the crown 
of the edifice built up by our Lord, in which He continues His 
mission. By it the Church is rounded off, complete. All converges 
to this point. By means of the Eucharist we are made one, all 
subjected to Christ as His possession, and He will be able, at the 
end of time, to give us back, all together, to His Father. 

When I say that the Eucharist is the crown of the edifice, I 
do not mean to imply that it is a termination, an end. On the con- 
trary. The whole edifice has a purpose. The Church is Christ on 
earth to be “our Way.’ To stop at the building would be to 
make of “the Way” a ‘‘no thoroughfare.”’ In the Eucharist, Jesus 
Christ leads us to the Father. To refuse to go so far with Him, 
to suggest, as did St. Peter on Thabor, that we pitch our tent 
there, because “‘it is good to be here,”” would be to have misunder- 
stood everything. ‘For he knew not what he said.’’ The Church 
leans on the Eucharist that she may go forward. She draws from 
its unfailing fountain for all her needs. She calls us together round 
the altar, that we may share in it, and find there the strength 
necessary for each day’s work, that we may grow daily in the 
divine life, as the Apostle says: “‘until we reach the measure of 
the age of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4:13), that is, until we 
have perfected in ourselves as far as in us lies the likeness of 
Christ, and are ready to pass from the labors of a life of faith 
to the glory of the vision of God. 

Let us then broaden our piety. Let us have recourse to the 
Church that she may lead us to God. Let us keep ever before our 
eyes her full life-giving doctrine, which our own individualism 
will always seem to contract to its own private advantage. Let us 
unite ourselves with the Church, who lives by the Eucharist, who 
makes it manifest in all she does, who draws from it her joy and 
her glory. Let us be proud to belong to this Eucharistic society, 
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to live the same life as our brethren, to feed on the same Bread 
received at the same Table, in a spirit of indissoluble brotherhood. 

This point seems to me so important that I venture to repeat 
it in another form. The aim of the Church is to unite us all to 
Christ, to build us up into His Mystical Body (Eph. 4:12), to 
lead us to the Father.* Now this union and this movement is ef- 
fected by the Eucharist. This is so clear from the whole doctrine 
of the Eucharist, sacrament of life and of incorporation into 
Christ, that is to say, of the union of the Head and the members, 
that it does not seem necessary to develop this teaching further.’ 
The Eucharist therefore is the essential means, in the present order 
of our redemption and our spiritual life, by which the Church 
lives, and it is at the same time its crowning glory. 

This Sacrament would suffice (baptism being presupposed) for 
the whole of our divine life, its maintenance, its development and 
its increase. We can see then how important — dare I say agair. 
— how essential for us is a full understanding. It cannot bear 
its fruit if it is not accompanied by the normal conditions of its 
institution. All that we add or modify, even the narrower spirit 
in which we receive it,* all must react upon its sacramental efficacy, 
that is, on the power with which God acts in our souls through 
it. The Eucharist should be for us a participation in the life of 
the Church. We are one Body, we feed upon one Bread. To com- 
municate should be, above all, to share in the celebration of the 
Eucharist by the Church. Whatever may be said of other methods 
of preparation for Communion, it will always be by this divinely 
ordained channel that grace will flow must abundantly into our 
souls and increase in us the fruits of devotion and charity. 

“O Sacrament of piety! O Sign of unity! O Bond of charity!”’ 
(St. Augustine). 


*Cf. Eph. 2:10: ‘For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus in 
good works which God hath prepared that we should walk in them.” 

**That we may in all things grow up in Him who is the Head, even Christ. 
Hy x! ster increase of the Body unto the edifying of itself in charity’’ (Eph 

‘I refer to the preeminence given to what is only secondary, the “‘worship’’ 
of the Eucharist, and the separation of Communion from Mass. That is, tc 
speak plainly, to turn aside from the idea of Sacrifice, to see only the good of 
the soul; putting in practice, and often in theory, our own perfection before 
the honor and glory due to God. 
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THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


4) The Pledge of Eternal Life. There is one fruit of the Eucha- 
rist to which I have scarcely alluded, and on which St. Thomas 
dwells with special predilection. It is the pledge and the seed of 
eternal life: ‘‘futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur.”’ 

What would our life be, what would be the most spiritual of 
joys, if they did not help us on our way to the boundless happi- 
ness which will know no end? What are the gleams of light which 
our faith shows us? What even is the revelation of the immeas- 
urable love of Christ in the Eucharist if there is to be no tomor- 
row, if we are never to see that light unveiled, if the sign is not 
one day to pass away, leaving us the full and unfading enjoy- 
ment of infinite love? 

But, God be thanked for it, our life is one. What with the help 
of grace we build up so laboriously on earth will not be destroyed 
nor forgotten; it will be completed and perfected. The Eucharist 
is the pledge of this life of glory. 

The Gospel speaks of the kingdom of God sometimes as-Being 
the Church here below, sometimes as the city of the blessed in 
heaven. It is both, the one and the other, but only because these 
two are one. From the possession of God in life eternal will flow, 
as from a never failing spring, the happiness of the Christian 
brotherhood, which is but begun on earth. The Eucharist begins 
the work; day by day through it is developed the life of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, as the bonds uniting us to our brethren are 
strengthened. 

How often when we recall those who are dear to us and who 
have gone before us to God, we think of the happiness of those 
families whici will be reunited, of the friends who will meet 
agian. The Church too thinks of her family which is being formed 
again in heaven; she feeds us on the Bread of life which prepares 
the endless banquet of eternity; she does not want her children 
to leave this world unprovided with this ‘‘viaticum’’ which will 
be as it were the sign by which they are known in heaven. What 
will be the joy of those meetings when we enter the circle of the 
blessed on whose lips shines the sign of the Eucharist — not our 
merits, not even ourselves, but the Christ, the same in all, the 
bond of union. All individualism would be incomprehensible in 
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that kingdom where all live the same life, into which one enters 
only because one Bread has made of us one Body. 

Let us never ask ourselves anxiously: What will become of 
me after death? Let the heathen worry about the uncertainty of 
the other world. They have no faith to guide them, they do not 
know the love of God. We know what that blessed life will be 
— the life we have already begun here below. By grace we have 
received the adoption of God, by grace we enjoy Him though 
imperfectly as yet in this state of trial. When the trial is ended, 
grace, henceferth unimpeded in us, will break forth into vision, 
and without fear of loss, we will possess in unchangeable love 
that which we have longed for, which already we seem to see, 
which indeed we hold. 

The Eucharist is the link between those two phases of our life. 
By sacramental grace we are so united to God that our souls are 
transformed; we do but await the liberation. of death in order to 
live by God alone. 


What more is there to say? The little I have said is enough, 
I think, to show that we must approach the Eucharist with our 
eyes fixed on eternity. There must be nothing of this earth in our 
hearts, nothing which keeps us shut up within ourselves with our 
own desires and interests, nothing which seems to exclude our 
brethren. Naturally we shall think of the needs of our soul, and 
of other souls too, but our chief desire must be to free ourselves 
from what is passing, faulty and imperfect, from the errors and 
limitations of egoism, that we may be transformed, that we may 
all meet in the unity of faith so as to be but one in the sight of 
God (Eph. 4:3), and that we may love as we are loved. 

That is a first step in immortality. The Eucharist will develop 
this seed, by sanctifying even our bodies, in making God our life, 
in giving us “divine manners,” so that, made ready in body and 
soul, we may stand before God in the likeness of His Son, one 
with Him, and never to be separated from Him. 

“What is there for me in heaven and what have I asked of Thee 
on earth? Thou art the God of my heart, my portion for ever’’ 


(Ps. 72). BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRAYER’ 


HE sublimest activity of man is prayer, for in prayer he 
realizes the purpose of his existence, which is to give 
glory to God. In prayer his mind and his will operate 
at their highest potential and his whole soul is centred 
on the ground of his being, God. In prayer he achieves 

a conscious union with God which transforms his personality 
and in its higher degrees prayer is the most conspicuous mark of 
the saint. Indeed, assuming divine grace which is the source of all 
Christian activity, it is prayer more than all else that makes a man 
a saint. 

It is then the primary duty of man to pray. We must all pray, 
but prayer takes many different forms. There is the public prayer 
of the Church which we call the liturgy. There is private prayer 
which may be vocal, the saying of set formulas composed by 
someone else, or that which is called mental prayer, secret, inti- 
mate, voiceless and largely wordless in which the human soul 
moves freely according to its need and inspiration. With our mod- 
ern genius for splitting up the realm of reality, we tend to regard 
these kinds of prayer as separate if not opposed one to another. 
There are those, outside the Church it is true, who regard all 
prayer arranged in set formulas as being desiccating, almost hypo- 
critical, and they insist that even public prayer must be free, un- 
shackled, extempore. The human spirit takes its inevitable revenge 
and their extemporizings become formal, dreary and jejane. 

There is, however, a real. difficulty underlying this view and 
some Catholics find it difficult to recite formulas of the sort found 
in prayerbooks. They say they are not real and when they recite 
them they are merely saying words and not praying. This points 
to the important distinction between saying words and praying. 
Prayer is an activity of mind and will and involves the whole 
personality. The truth of the matter is that apart from the quality 
or appropriateness of the formulas used, they must be made our 
own, become part of our minds, if they are to become prayers. 

‘From Magnificat: A Liturgical Quarterly (Oxford), Vol. Ill, No. 12. 
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That is one reason why long, involved and diffuse formulas which 
seem better designed to inform the world of the excellence of our 
sentiments than to be appeals to God, are undesirable. 

There is, however, a further snare. Sometimes people find 
formal, vocal prayer difficult because they confuse feelings with 
the fundamental direction of the mind and will. The mere inten- 
tion to pray infuses life into the most threadbare formula. The 
mere willed recitation of a prayer, against one’s feelings at times 
when one’s body or soul seems indifferent and numb, is a prayer 
and is probably all the more pleasing to God because it is a sac- 
rifice of the naked will and because it leaves no room for seif- 
complacency. Prayer is the raising of the mind and will, not feel- 
ings, to God, and there will be times in the lives of all of us when 
we are forced back on to our spiritual heels, so to say, and have 
to pray through nothing more rewarding than sheer determination. 

This is particularly so with liturgical prayer. Whatever the 
laity do, the priest has little time or opportunity to indulge his 
personal sentiments while saying Mass. In a way, the rubrics give 
him no quarter. His recitation of the Mass must not be made 
laborious to the people by his saying it too slowly. He is allowed 
only the briefest pauses at the two Mementos and is sternly for- 
bidden to add any pious ejaculations at the Consecration or at 
any other place. Even his Communion time is ruthlessly curtailed 
and he has to turn away from his personal devotion to minister 
to the faithful. But this does not mean that he celebrates Mass in 
a cold and formal way, without devotion. The text of the Canon 
especially has become familiar to him through years of meditation 
and study and without fuss or delay he can pour his energy and 
devotion into it and fill it with meaning. Year by year and as one 
need succeeds another, as different crises in his life occur, he finds 
in this marmoreally classical text, to all appearances so dry and 
objective, the supremely satisfying vehicle of his prayer and the 
source of consolation. 

Perhaps the difficulty really arises from a misunderstanding of 
the nature of liturgical prayer and of the place of private prayer 
in the Christian life. Liturgical prayer is public prayer, the prayer 
of the Christian community, and its chief characteristic is that it 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRAYER 


is centred upon God, considers His glory and His goodness and 
thus is drawn to praise, adoration and thanksgiving. Even when 
it is supplicatory, it is so with a difference, for being public it 
considers the needs of the Church and of the world rather than 
those of the individual. Even the most personal-seeming psalms 
are the voice of the community first, the voice of Christ in His 
Church. And again, the psalms even when they ask for things 
are filled with a sense of the unworthiness of man, of his creature- 
liness and so implicitly hymn the might and magnificence of the 
Creator. They are deeply founded upon humility and an aware- 
ness of the greatness of God. 

All this is but to say that liturgical prayer is theocentric, pene- 
trated with a sense of the prevenience of God, calling to man to 
forget himself and plunge himself into the ocean of the divine 
being. That is why liturgical prayer is essentially contemplative 
though not for everyone immediately a vehicle of contemplation. 
It is not surprising, then, that the divine office, for instance, does 
not give that easy satisfaction of more popular forms of prayer. 
But the point is that that is not its purpose. Even though we do 
not derive any very obvious satisfaction from it, the objective fact 
remains that if we say the divine office with the minimum of 
intention and attention, we are giving glory to God. We join our- 
selves to that mighty chorus of prayer whose voice is Christ our 
Lord always living to make intercession for us. 

Still, the divine office is meant to be a means of cnnstiimion 
and that is one reason why the Church insists on it for all in holy 
orders. Yet there is a real problem here. We want to know how to 
turn the office into contemplative prayer and a means of sanctifica- 
tion. Apart from various specific remedies, helps to saying the 
office, there is, I think, one great spiritual fact that is of decisive 
importance. Private, personal prayer is sometimes underestimated 
by those interested in the liturgy and it is true that objectively 
it has not the same value as the Church’s own prayer, but ite 
importance in the spiritual life of individuals can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is in private prayer that we make our most intimate 
contact with God, or, grace apart, the sort of contact that, so far 
as Our Own strivings are concerned, is most effective upon our 
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lives. We look at God, we consider His ways, His creation of us, 
His redeeming love — for even private prayer must not be primarily 
self-regarding ——- and we see ourselves and our needs and defects in 
the ‘light of those truths and so are driven to act, to take measures 
to improve our lives. It may even be that the sum total of years of 
private prayer is only an abiding awareness of God's presence, but 
that is of decisive effect in forming men in virtue and in keeping 
men from vice. It is perhaps this constant awareness of the pres- 
ence of God that we need more than anything else and certainly, 
without it, we become superficial and hard. 

Now the quality of our liturgical prayer, especially the divine 
office, will depend very largely upon the quality of our private 
prayer. We shall be able to say the office well if we have the habit 
of private prayer, if we have the habit of reflecting upon God 
and the great truths of our religion. The saying of office can so 
easily become a mere muttering of psalms, and the one certain way 
to avoid that is to begin the office filled with .a sense of the pres- 
ence of God. Then we shall remember that we are talking to Him 
and the mere word Deus or Dominus as we come across it in the 
texts will be filled with a divine reality. Favorite psalms and 
passages will be penetrated with a new life and we shall be filled 
with a sense of reverence and lowliness. All this and much more 
is the fruit of private prayer outside the office and generally speak- 
ing such prayer is the abiding support of prayerfulness in the reci- 
tation of the divine office. If we “pray’’ the divine office in this 
way, it is already in germ a mode of contemplation, and if we 
continue to do so then the divine office will become more and more 
contemplative. (It is not without interest to remark that the main 
vehicle of contemplation for the Carthusians is the divine office 
which is sung very slowly. There is only one set period, of fifteen 
minutes or so during the day, for mental prayer. The reason why 
they can thus use the office is that they are constantly recollected.) 

We can say little here about the office as a means of sanctifica- 
tion, though, of course, it will have an ever-increasing effect on 
our lives if we use it contemplatively. There is also the discipline 
of saying it, perseverance, set times, rubrics and the rest, that mean 
a constant effort of will. There is the more practically important 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRAYER 


matter of understanding the office, especially the psalms. It is of 
the first importance that we should know what we are about — 
and that means some study at least — for then our minds will be 
constantly filled with the literally saving truths of the faith. 
Finally, there are the special graces given to us by Christ our 
High Priest, the head of the invisible choir, for engaging devoutly 
and faithfully in this tremendous work. 

If liturgical prayer is inevitably affected by our private prayer, 
it is no less important that liturgical prayer should be allowed 
its influence upon our private prayer. Much has been written 
about individualistic piety and “‘self-regarding soul-culture’’ and 
harsh things have been said — with some justification — about 
penny-in-the-slot religion. While such strictures may be inspired 
by spiritual high-browism and pride, usually they are prompted 
by a genuine concern for sound doctrine concerning the spiritual 
life. For there is no doubt that self-centered and acquisitive piety 
is a symptom of religious disease both in the individual and in 
the community in which he lives. Its results have certainly not 
been impressive, the chief being that abysmal divorce of religion 
from life which has been so marked a feature of religion since 
the Reformation. 

By an historical accident, meditation or mental prayer has been 
associated with that view of life and unfortunately confused with 
it. We have now arrived at a time when we can separate the two 
things and we ought to be able to practice mental prayer without 
falling into individualistic piety. The great, life-giving and fruit- 
ful doctrines which are incarnated in the missal, the breviary and 
in the liturgical year should form the principal subjects of our 
private prayer. The attitude of the psalms, their Godward regard, 
should be allowed to form our minds and when we look at our- 
selves, our unworthiness, our sinfulness — as we certainly must 
— it is from God's point of view that we must strive to do it. 
An anxious scenting of our states of soul, a mathematical record- 
ing of progress or lack of it, and, in short, anything that forces 
us back on to ourselves, are the things to be avoided. The note of 
truly Christian prayer is tranquility, confidence. a humble resting 
on the divine strength, something of what is meant by the French 
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“abandon” (though not ‘‘abandonment’’ sometimes regarded as 
its English equivalent), a surrender as complete as may be of our 
wills to the will of God. If our liturgical prayer does not teach 
us this, then there is something wrong with it, and if we do not 
make this our own by private prayer, then our whole spiritual 
life is impoverished. 

This is not the time to give practical directions about mental 
prayer, but one would like to warn people of one or two snares. 
Don’t make yourself the slave of a book or system. Such things 
may help in the beginning, but after that the greatest possible 
freedom is necessary. We have to wait upon the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit and let us not deafen ourselves to His voice by 
overmuch chattering or the clanking of our machinery. Finally, 
prayer normally issues into action, even though not always into 
the external action of apostolate and so on. There does not seem, 
then, any need, or only very little, to force the issue of composing 
resolutions every day. Some perhaps, now ‘and again, to meet 
special needs, but not as a habit, for it seems to throw people back 
too much on themselves and to lead to dryness and depression. 


Perhaps there will never be a great number of layfolk who 
recite the breviary or who engage in real mental prayer, though 
there are perhaps a far greater number who do both then we are 
aware of. One of the most striking features of our age, with all 
its wickedness and barbarities, is the number of lay people lead- 
ing quasi-contemplative lives in the world*® and of those engaged 
in the lay apostolate. One has only to think of Jacques Maritain 
and the profound influence he was exercising on France in 1939 
—an influence that has perhaps grown since 1940 —or the 
Y.C.W. both here and abroad, and of countless other activities 
that are all based on prayer. These and many other things the 
historian of the future will, I think, record with amazement. 
Meanwhile, those who recite divine office, even if they be regarded 
by the world as a peculiar people, should be conscious of their 
sublime and sacred task and determine to be faithful to it always. 
They should seek to sanctify their whole lives by prayer, both 





*See, for example, the unfinished autobiography of George Villiers, Noonday 
and Nocturne (London: 1943). 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRAYER 


liturgical and private, thus showing, to adopt the words of St. 
Benedict, that nothing in their lives is allowed to be preferred to 


the Opus Dei.* 
J. D. CRICHTON 





*I have spoken of private prayer more than of mental prayer because the 
important thing is our fundamental attitude in prayer, i.e., I have wanted to 
emphasize prayerfulness whether it be called contemplation (in the broad sense) 
or mental prayer and have wished to include the private morning and evening 
prayers and such like that all Catholics say. This same prayerfulness should be 
the mainspring of liturgical prayer. However pressed some may be by their 
duties, two opportunities for wordless prayer always remain: the time after 
holy Communion and visits in church during the day. 

The Holy Father refers to the subject of private and liturgical prayer in his 
encyclical Mystici Corporis, par. 87. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE SOLDIERS ARE AHEAD OF US! 


ONSIGNOR Stedman said at the New York Litur- 
gical Week that his questionnaire to seven hundred 
service chaplains had showed that, through sheer 
necessity, many a chaplain was adopting things 
that never seem to happen in “normal” parishes: 

dialog Mass, reading (aloud) translations of the proper, Mass 
sung by the congregation (and not by a choir), and Mass at an 
altar facing the people, or rather, at an altar behind which the 
priest celebrates Mass facing the people. I don’t know where Fr. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., in his book on the Dialog Mass got his source 
material, but it seems that in the Allied armies during the last 
war (not however in the German army) similar things occurred. 
My own work as a seaman’s pastor confirms this: quite a num- 
ber of times, while | was ministering to Polish seasonal farm 
hands in Mecklenburg, I said Mass on a kitchen table, facing the 
people, with no admiratio populi or discomfort of any kind at 
all. lt would seem that under stress and in primitive conditions 
these things force themselves on us again and again. If we really 
want men who need religion badly to look up, to stop and think, 
to take part, we do the very things which liturgical theory and 
historical research have found out in a more laborious way! 


I have a very dear friend in the army, a young, fine chaplain. 
For years he has been anxious to put into practice the things he 
was preaching. Then one day came his opportunity. After paying 
due tribute to the pioneer work of the chaplains that preceded 
him, he says: 

I too can lay some claim to being a pioneer, for yesterday I cele- 


brated holy Mass with the altar versus populum — the first time in 
these islands, as far as I know. 


I’ve been wanting to do it ever since H.A.R. suggested it to me 
when I first became chaplain. But it wasn’t possible in the States 
with the chapels constructed as they are. Here in the islands, how- 
ever, the situation was just right for the “experiment,” since most 
of the Masses are celebrated in theatres, I had to wait, though, for 
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a couple of months to pass: a newcomer can’t step in and pull off 
something as drastic as a Mass in reverse, as it were. The men might 
put in a request for a Catholic chaplain! But as we are going to 
have chapels soon, and since I was starting a series of sermons on 
holy Mass, I threw off all hesitancy and plunged. 


I told the men that they were seeing right; that this was not to be 
considered a sensational attempt to attract attention, and that it 
was not a novelty. I explained how from earliest ages holy Mass had 
been celebrated in that way, that our Holy Father always faces the 
congregation when he celebrates Mass in the great basilicas of Rome, 
and that even in our “old country” there are churches with such 
altars. I even made the daring statement that, when the altar was 
advanced “‘way up” into the choir of the medieval cathedrals, almost 
out of sight of the congregation, the people lost sight of their part 
in the Mass and thereby eventually lost religion and became material 
for reformations so-called. Was that rash? 


Then I told them why I had turned towards them: that my object 
was to make them see more clearly and strikingly that the Mass 
belonged to them, that it is their Sacrifice, offered by them and for 
them, that they have a part in it, that it is not a secret rite’ per- 
formed by the priest alone. To this were added the time-worn quotes 
from the Mass itself as bolstering proof. Why was it important that 
they should know what goes on at the altar? Well, isn’t it simply 
natural and human to know what we do when we do it? Those 
who fly planes and keep them in order, those who fire the guns, 
who have mastered the intricacies of radio and radar, and all those 
who work at other tasks in this man’s army — all have clear ideas 
of the inner life of all those gadgets. They know what they are doing 
and why. Why should they not also have a clear idea of their part 
in celebrating the most essential and necessary action of their holy 
religion? To attend Mass just because it is required and to sit through 
it without realizing what takes place there just isn’t right, it isn’t 
natural or human, it isn’t American. 


Then, too, it is important that they know their part in the Mass, 
because appreciation and love result from knowledge. Why is it that 
only about half (if that many) who have “C” on dogtags are regular 
at Mass attendance? Mostly because they don’t know what they are 
missing. They couldn’t stay away if they knew what holy Mass is, 
if they were convinced by experience that following the text, action 
and spirit of the holy Sacrifice identifies them and their lives with 
the offering that our Savior made of Himself on Calvary and thus 
made their lives worth living. The sermon ended with the familiar 
words of Pius X and Pius XI on the subject. 
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But the Mass went on, and, believe it or not, absent-minded as I am, 
I didn’t slip up once at a “Dominus vobiscum,” although at the 
“Orate, Fratres” 1 just caught myself in time from turning around 
and greeting the picture screen. 


There was comment, of course, on the part of the men, some solicit- 
ed and some unsolicited. Most of the comment was favorable. “| 
liked it; it seemed to bring the Mass closer.” “It was the first time 
for me, Father. Why don’t we have more churches with altars that 
way?” There was only one who didn’t like it. He said it seemed to 
take something out of the Mass. But I think he needs to be rotated 
himself: once I heard him swearing at a dog. 


Well, whatever they thought of it, I know that it was a great ex- 
perience for me. It brought those men out there closer to me than 
they ever were before, and that’s saying a lot. It made me feel that 
the idea of the mediatorship of a priest was no empty phrase. This 
was our Mass, our Sacrifice. And as I held up in their sight the 
offertory gifts, I fele that it was our lives as a whole that we were 
giving to God; and there came back to my mind the offertory 
thought of my first weeks in the islands: “Here I am, Lord, two 
whole years of my life . . . and all that.” 


This fresh experience of a priest who shares the life of his 
flock more than the average parish priest does seems to point the 
way for us. Sure, we can go on saying and singing Mass the way 
we do now for generations to come. We can tell all those young 
chaplains, when and if they come back: None of this nonsense 
now, you are back where you really belong. and things are done 
in an orderly fashion here. We can do that, because our first 
thought is always order, order as we imagine it with a nice cast- 
iron schedule which fits our own self and which supports us like 
a corset. We can tell them to go back to the old routine and not 
to start any commotion, because we like an un-commotioned kind 
of religion, well-oiled and organized, in clean grooves, running 
along smoothly. 


Then all those disturbances like war, famine, poverty, crimi- 
nality, ignorance, sin, disease, social injustice, Jim-Crowism, big- 
otry, all these abnormal conditions so normal in other times, will 
not bother us. Religion is part of our civic life, a more or less 
attractive background, or frame or gilt-edging of the large and 
wide pages of the books of our lives. And then — we will sud- 
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SOLDIERS ARE AHEAD 


denly discover that we are on the broad, wide and comfortable 
road, even if we avoid all the capital sins and our routine per- 
mits only. a few distractions in our very regular prayers and a few 
bad thoughts, if we don’t watch out; while all those people in 
“abnormal” normal circumstances travel that narrow path and 
squeeze through the narrow gate which our Lord mentions in 
His Sermon on the Mount. : 
Every normal mind detests war and hates revolution. Nobody 
thinks that poverty for poverty’s sake is a good. It is perverse to 
prefer sickness to health, as it is abnormal to desire injustice over 
justice. The beatitudes praise those who bear these adversities, not 
the adversities as such. It would be morbid if, tired by comfort 
and ease, we longed for bloodbaths and a good world-shaking 
disaster in our peaceful country. But for all that, it is still true 
that one by-product of disaster is that it shakes the rotten apples 
out of a tree and that only the real, live things survive. Thus 
the present emergency may be the agent through which 4 real 
appreciation of many things may come back to a smug world. In 
this smugness we. may well include ourselves as Catholics. The 
idea that there is nothing to improve except for a little stream- 
lining or intensification or speed-up of what we are already doing 
is about the most foolish self-deception possible. If unrest, re- 
flexion and self-examination are among the by-products of this 
war — however short its results may fall of the right goai in 
other fields — it will be a success for us. These chaplains who 
pioneered while they were doing their job will have to tell us a 
great aeal. The question is, will we be humble enough to listen’ 
There is no doubt that it is more important to prevent sinning 
than to change the position of the priest at Mass — at short range. 
If it is only a change of a rite then it is nothing to get excited 
about. But if it is a significant symptom of an attitudinal change 
of great magnitude, don’t let us belittle it! There have been so 
many ‘‘unimportant’’ changes in the past — just outward rites, 
and yet they somehow shook the world. 
Along about the eighth century the Western Church changed 
from leavened to unleavened bread for the holy Sacrifice — out of 
which grew an entirely new cult in which the sacrament became 
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the terminus instead of the medium. A small change, but of tre- 
mendous significance. 

In the high middle ages, for reasons of convenience and aided 
by Aristotelic ways of argumentation, Communion under one 
species, which had been an expedient for exceptional cases, became 
the common usage — and a whole new outlook on this sacra- 
ment, a tabernacle-centered kind of mysticism which climaxed in 
St. Margaret Mary's revelations arose from a new emphasis. Half 
of our difficulties with the liturgy as it is on the books would 
never have arisen if it had not been for these two relatively small 


changes and their ensuing rationalizations. While they changed J 


nothing in dogmatic facts, they overturned a whole world psycho- 


logically and led to a popular attitude which it will be well-nigh 


impossible to uproot. 


Such ‘‘small’’ events as the chaplain in the islands reports are 


like the awakening of men to the basic meaning of things. In one 
flash, suddenly, there is a vision of what the original things were 


and what they mean and how human, how divine they are. That } 


is the moment when we wish that we had never used the word 
“‘liturgical,”” but simply spoken of the Christian thing to do. 
H. A. R. 
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A PAPAL MESSAGE’ 


HoLy MASS THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 





S the body has need of material bread for its sustenance, so 

the soul in its turn requires supersubstantial Bread which 

will sustain, increase and restore the strength necessary in the vari- 
ous stages of life for persevering in the exercise of virtue and in 
the victory over the passions. To this heavenly Meal the Church 
invites Christians particularly on Sundays. The duty of hearing 
Mass on the days of obligation is a grave one. And yet how often 
it happens that the churches are almost empty of men; that one 
finds only a scattering of pious women, of worried mothers anxi- 
ous to return home to take care of their children, of devout serv- 
ant girls who snatch a few brief moments from their hard’ daily 
tasks to seek the strength to bear the lot of their social condition! 
How unworthy of a Christian to consider himself excused from 
the observance of this precept for every slight and insignificant 
reason! One should like to think that the faithful would not act 
thus if they had a clear, profound and loving understanding of 
the eucharistic Mystery. Do you, therefore, explain to them this 
redemptive Sacrifice of the Man-God, the center of all worship of 
the Catholic Church, to which are dedicated basilicas, churches, 
oratories and altars: in all these places our Lord is adored and 
supplicated and to Him there ascend the prayers of the entire 
Christian people, in prosperity and in times of danger, in every 
plight and misfortune, in poverty and in riches, in times of calm 
and in the full tempest of events. Thus too did the people of 
Israel in their one temple at Jerusalem center their worship round 
the Ark of the Covenant, the symbol of the new and eternal 
Testament established by Christ in the truth of His flesh and of 
His blood. Explain to the people the significance and the dignity 





‘From an allocution to the pastors and lenten preachers of Rome (A.A.S. 
XXXV, 112-114). We are grateful to Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., for sending. us 
a copy of the original Italian of this important pronouncement; although de- 
yg in 1943, it is not yet available in an American reprint of the respective 

ta. 
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of the Catholic priesthood and direct them how to take part in 
the holy Sacrifice with devotion and spiritual. benefit. What. value 
could social divine worship have if it did not incite each one to 
Participation and to personal sanctification? Devotion is aways, 
according to: its very notion, subjective, personal, because it ém- 
plies a dedication and as it were a consecration of one’s self to 
God by means of the practices of piety and of assistance at the 
Sacrifice, performed in faith, in hope, and in charity, which in 
teriorly transform the soul and unite it to God. A purely ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ devotion, of which there is much talk in our day, would. 
strictly speaking, be an altering of the true concept of devotion. 

Among all the practices of piety, however, the greatest, the 
most efficacious and holy devotion is the participation in the holy 
Sacrifice by the people, for whom, taking their presence for grant. 
ed, the priest prays in the very act of offering the divine Victim. 
This participation can take diverse forms, according to the very 
different dispositions, the capacities, the preparation and instruc- 
tion of the individual faithful. towards whom you will seek to 
exercise at all times sympathetic understanding and largeness of 
view. Although taking this into account, it is nevertheless Our 
wish that you introduce the faithful to an understanding and an 
appreciation of the inexhaustible riches and the profound beauty 
of the liturgical prayers of the Mass, and that you train them to 
participate in them actively. For you, who at the altar daily make 
use of the missal, the greatest book of devotion of the Church, 
know what a wealth of sacred texts and holy, elevated thoughts 
it contains, what sentiments of adoration and of praise and heart 
felt sighs to God it awakens and sustains, you know what pow- 
erful energies it sets into motion and directs towards eternal reali- 
ties, and what treasures of salutary admonition it offers for one’s 
personal religious life. 


“CHRISTIANIZING” THE PSALMS 


HE gospels record how Christ often prayed privately to the 
Father. It was on such an occasion, St. Luke tells us, that 
one of the disciples, no doubt delegated by the others, begged of 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Him: “Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disci- 
ples.” Christ responded with the practical illustration which we 
call the Lord’s Prayer. 

The disciple’s question was not a naive one. It was directed at 
a problem cosmic in its implications. How you pray depends upon 
your Weltanschauung — your appraisal of God, man, earthly 
goods and the forces of evil at large in the universe. It depends 
upon the hierarchy of values you espouse. Small wonder then that 
the Church treasures the Lord’s Prayer so highly, that she makes 
it the model of her own prayer. 

The parallelism between the Lord’s Prayer and the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, both with regard to the nature of petitions and 
their order, has been sketched in past volumes of the ORATE 
FRATRES. An indication, at least, of how the psalms, which form 
the bulk of the Divine Office, merely expand the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer might be helpful — especially for those who despair 
of Christianizing the psalter! 

There are two major petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. We pray 
for the furtherance of the kingdom of God, and we pray for our 
own delivery from sin. That is pretty much what we pray for 
in the psalms. About one half of the psalter treats of God and 
His kingdom. All the psalms of thanksgiving, praise and joy 
belong to this category. And especially those beautiful psalms 
dealing with His power and majesty! It is very easy to ‘‘Chris- 
tianize”’ these. God is made visible through Christ, whom we 
worship as King. The Church is His kingdom, and individual 
souls, sanctified by His grace, are His citadels. The Law, so ubi- 
quitous in the psalter, is His Gospel —- the new dispensation of 
faith and charity. 

The rest of the psalms may be said to deal with the general 
topic of sin. The penitential psalms and the psalms of lamentation 
and general distress present no difficulty. They make a fine com- 
mentary on the last three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer: “*. . . for- 
give us our trespasses, lead us not into temptation, deliver us from 
evil.” It is not quite so easy with the cursing psalms. After we 
have abstracted them from their historical setting, however, and 
provided that we do not try to understand them in any personal 
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sense, they fit into the pattern very nicely. They portray the eternal 
conflict between heaven and hell, good and evil. We are definitely 
belligerents; we very emphatically take our stand with heaven and 
the good. 


‘LITURGICAL BRIEFS 





UR Contributors:—We are particularly happy to print the f 


article by BROTHER CHARLES HENRY, F-.S.C., as it is the 


first contribution by a Brother to appear in O.F. May it set a 
precedent. The author is stationed at De La Salle College, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., and has had articles in a number of other periodicals, } 
general, religious and classical—-DOM MARCEL PIERRE HAMEL, ff 
O.S.B., also of Washington, became acquainted with Dom Bellot 
and his work in French Canada.—DoM BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B.., is 
a spiritual son of Abbot Marmion and one of the founders of the 
new Benedictine Priory of Glenstal, Ireland. His booklet on the f 


) peri 


Eucharist, of which the present article is a chapter, is now ready 
for distribution. (Liturgical Press; 48 pp.; twenty cents) .—REV. 
J. D. CRICHTON lectures and writes on the liturgy. He has been an 
outstanding promoter of the English ‘“‘Magnificat Society,” for the 
recitation of the divine office by the laity ——H.A.R. is a parish 
priest with considerable pastoral experience both in the United 
States and Europe. 
¢ 


If the report of the Religious News Service about the official 


eee 


revision of our present Latin version of the psalms proves correct, 
history ought surely to rank Pope Pius XII with his namesakes § 
St. Pius V and Pius X among the great reformers of the liturgy. 
We hope and pray that the report is based on fact — and that f 


the revision will be adequately thorough. There can be little doubt 
that the current translation constitutes a serious obstacle to intel- 
ligent worship. Because of it, the divine office has become in many 
instances a formality to be gotten through somehow daily, instead 
of the treasured source of our prayer-life. Father Parsch’s comment, 
that the breviary is the ugly duckling, and that if priests really 
want to pray they reach for their rosary, is borne out by the large 
number of jokes about the breviary that circulate even in the best 
of clerical families. 

Nor is it question only of idealism: all of us know instances 
of highminded enthusiasm for the breviary on the part of young 





priests tragically turning to desperation and finally to dull resig- | 


nation to an unavoidable daily chore. Even conscientious study 
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of commentaries on the psalms didn’t help matters sufficiently.. No 
ordinary memory could cope with all the textual corruptions and 
Hebrewisms, especially the misleading tenses of the verbs. And it 
is difficult for the mind to concentrate on disconnected fragments, 
however beautiful. 

The annual retreat conference on the breviary, with the inevi- 
table quotation from Augustine — all the emotions are expressed 
in the psalms: when the psalmist rejoices, let us too exult; when 


| he grieves, let us lament, etc. — was very nice, except that our 


sole emotional reaction when reading the psalter too often hap- 
pened to be impatience. Most tragically of all, the mechanical 
and hurried recitation of prayer acquired with the breviary threat- 
ened to carry over to our praying of the Mass-texts. 

Symptomatic of the abnormality of the situation was the wide- 
spread use (and abuse) made of the privilége to substitute the 
Little Office for the office of the day, granted under specified con- 
ditions to members of certain clerical associations. And it wasn’t 
so many years ago that a correspondent in one of our ecclesiastical 
periodicals argued for a drastically shortened office, since medita- 
tion and the rosary already take up most of the time a busy parish 
priest can possibly devote to prayer. We have heard many esti- 
mates concerning the number of those who understand their office; 
none ever exceeded fifty percent. No amount of spiritual pep- 
talks about the beauty and dignity and importance of the divine 
office can hope to remedy such a state of affairs. 

And yet, a revision of our Latin translation of the psalms, 
however desirable, constitutes such a ‘‘revolutionary’’ change that 
the decision to make it will rightly be regarded as historic. A 
fifteen hundred years’ tradition of using an identical prayer form 
cannot but strike deep roots. Accommodated interpretations have 
become firmly established and almost sacrosanct; applied mean- 
ings have become closely interwoven with other liturgical texts 
in new contexts, e.g., versicles, antiphons, short responsories, etc. 
If therefore the revision is to be carried out systematically, multiple 
changes in all the liturgical books will be called for. The time for 
such re-editing of the texts would however seem opportune: many 
of the famous liturgical publishing houses in Europe have exhaust- 
ed their stock of present editions, and in some instances very prob- 
ably the plates too have been destroyed. A fresh start might as 
well be a radically new one. 

At all events, the report about the revision is the best liturgical 
news in many a decade. Please God it prove true!” 


*The new version of the psalms will not by any means render superfluous 
Msgr. Stedman's proposed edition of the complete Roman breviary in parallel 
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It is a pleasure to join in the chorus of welcome to the new 

riodical, The Priest, all the more so since ‘‘Peregrinus Gasolinus 

ides Again.’’ Father Chapman is as keen as ever in exposing 
rubrical misdemeanors, and his style has lost none of the humane. 
ness and wit that formerly endeared his column to thousands of 
his fellow clergy. We do however venture to express surprise at 
the title with which the editors saw fit to introduce a letter about 
the Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence Course, and wonder 
whether its use was warranted by previous investigation. ‘Racket’ 
is an ugly word at best, and more particularly when applied to 
an undertaking that contains the promise of much good, has a 
rather large number of responsible priests and laymen on its staff, 
has enlisted the collaboration of the best seminary and monastic 
choirs of the country, and, according to report, enjoys the active 
encouragement of several members of the hierarchy. We hope for 
a speedy and just resolution of the controversy. 


* 


In our last issue we called attention to Father Pepler’s book on 
Lent (Herder), and commented on its superior quality both for f 
private reading and as source material for homilies. But it seems f 
we are to be doubly blessed with good lenten reading material this 
year. Longmans Green announce the early publication of Cleans- 
ing of the Temple by Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., whom 


O.F. readers will remember as the author of Liturgy and Life and 
of the article on the ‘Vocation of the Laity’’ in our December 31 
issue (which, by the way, stirred up considerable interest and has 
been much quoted). The book treats of the social implications of 
Lent and Easter, and we don’t hesitate to commend it sight un- 
seen. A third volume which should furnish substantial spiritua! 
fare for Lent is Father Reinhold’s The Soul Afire, a collection of 
mystical texts and teachings, slated for publication March | 
(Pantheon Books). Reviews of these two books will appear in 
our next issue. 
a 


Father Pepler’s valuable commentary on the lenten epistles and 
gospels undoubtedly establishes his competency as a writer in the 
liturgical field. His remarks therefore in a recent number of The 
Life of the Spirit (a supplement to Blackfriars), in connection 
with a review of Von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and Personality, give 
reason for pause — and sincere searching of heart: 

Latin and English columns. The problem of Latin itself it still formidable 


enough to allow for a lively sale: apart from the psalms, Augustine and 
Ambrose, to mention but two Fathers, do not exactly make easy reading. 
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We have had too much of the liturgical reaction to Protestant 
individualism. A man cannot quietly say his prayers with the feel- 
ing that the whole Church is hanging round his neck. His faith 
tells him he is a member of the One Body, but he is not a disgrace- 
ful individualist if he happens not to refer consciously to that fact 
when on his knees before God. There is a balance between the one 
and the many in the life of the spirit and that balance is to be 
found in the depth of the Blessed Trinity. The personality of the 
saint is achieved by an unembarrassed share in their society through 
the Church’s unique prayer, not by a human effort to feel at one 
with all men, or with all worshippers. 


The introductory chapter of this book implies a common sense, ob- 
jective attitude in these matters, but the author is soon carried away 
in the liturgical omnibus now twenty or thirty years old. Since its 
first appearance we have learnt that there is also room on the Royal 
Highway for the private car of personal prayer. Many simple Cath- 
olics still find their personalities most at ease in that conveyance; 
and when the big bus of the liturgists rumbles up and the conductor 
announces that “it leads us through Christ to the ‘I-and-thou’-com- 
munion with our brother and to the ultimate ‘we-communion’ of 
humanity in the Mystical Body of Christ” (p.56), the simple man 
is surely excused for remaining in his own conveyance. 


. . a stand must be made somewhere, or the Liturgy will be finally 


discredited among the greater Personalities, the simple folk whose 
rosaries and ejaculations take them directly into the very bosom of 
God. 


? 


This is obviously good writing. More important, is it also 
exact? A partial answer is given by Father Crichton in his article 
in this issue. But have we really ‘‘had too much liturgical reaction 
to Protestant individualism’? It seems to us that the vast major- 
ity of Catholics have not even been touched in their prayer-life 
by any reaction whatsoever. But even in tegard to the “‘liturgists,”’ 
let us take a simple test case: the prayer taught us by our Lord 
as His prayer. Most of us try to advert to the implications of the 
“Our Father’’; but by the time we reach the “‘give us this day our 
daily bread’’ and the ‘‘forgive us our trespasses,’’ how many of 
us ever remember our, brethren’s daily needs and pray for the for- 
giveness of our brethren’s sins? Without being aware of it we 
have slipped into the “our’’ of the majestic plural; despite all 
brave talk to the contrary we are still pretty much unregenerate 
individualists. And as for ‘feeling that the whole Church is 
hanging round his neck,’’ surely the important point at issue in 
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prayer is rather that the individual ‘‘clings to the neck of th: 
Church” with sufficient trust and humility. 

Perhaps, too, the ‘‘simple folk’’ with their rosaries would feel 
quite at home in the “big bus’’ if they were properly invited to 
come in; after all, they do pray “Our Father . . .”’ and ‘‘Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners.”” There is of cours: 
no need of constant explicit consciousness of our fellow men- 
bers in Christ during prayer, just as there is no necessity of ex- 
plicitly renewing our morning offering for every act. of the day; 
but the more consciously we walk in the presence of God and do 
all for love of Him, the more intimately we shall be drawn ‘nto 
the orbit of the divine life and love. Similarly, according to an 
ancient and treasured tradition of the spiritual life, the mor 
catholic our prayer, the more Catholic it will be. Love of God 
is not endangered by opening the heart more widely to one’s 
neighbor. Who can deny that one of the scandals of the Church 
has been too many pious persons who in their relations with God 
are all sweetness. but are quite ready to crucify their neighbor 
before breakfast? Chaucer’s story of the “‘devout’”” Wife of Bath 
being wroth with any lady of the parish that dared precede her 
to the offertory, has many variations. 


€ 


“First of all the Teacher of peace and Master of unity would 
not have men pray singly and severally, since, when anyone prays, 
he is not to pray for himself alone. For we say not, ‘My Father 
who art in heaven,’ nor ‘give me this day my bread’; nor does 
each individual pray that his own debt only should be forgiven, 
or ask for himself only not to be led into temptation or to be 
delivered from evil. Our prayer is general and for all; and when 
we pray, we pray not for one person but for us all, because we 
all are one. God, the Master of peace and concord, so willed that 
one should pray for all, according as Himself in one did bear us 
all’’ (St. Cyprian, De Oratione Dominica, ¢.4). 


e 


A good buy at bargain price for all interested in liturgical source 
material is the American reprint of Dr. Johannes Quasten’s Monu- 
menta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima, obtainable from the 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. It contains the Greek 
and/or Latin texts, generously and enlighteningly annotated, of 
the relevant parts of the Didaché, St. Justin's First Apology, St. 
Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, the Didascalia Apostolorum, 
the Sacramentary of Serapion, the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Ps.-Denys’ Ecclesiastical 
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Hierarchy, and all of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s Mystagogical Cate- 
cheses and St. Ambrose’s De Mysteriis and De Sacramentis, be- 
sides numerous lesser quotations and fragments. A most useful 
anthology of almost four hundred pages, representing out of the 
ordinary typographical problems, yet selling for a mere $1.25, 
would seem to constitute a minor miracle in the Catholic pub- 
lishing business (the kind, however, to which the axiom ‘‘mira- 
cula non sunt multiplicanda’’ is not to be applied). Priests, semi- 
narians and libraries, please note. Minor seminaries might also find 
the volume serviceable as a text for classes in ecclesiastical Greek. 


+ 


Lent should be the season not merely of more prayer, but of 
better prayer. Many pastors have found it the most suitable time 
for introducing congregational Compline. In the interests of sim- 
plicity and intelligibility, moreover, there would seem to be no 
valid objection to the use of Sunday Compline even on weekdays 
—at least for a start. 

< 


According to the whole history of the Church’s worship, too, 
prayer is normally complemented by Scripture reading. And since 
this is the Church’s plan for all her official, public worship, it 
should serve as the model for family worship as well. We hope, 
therefore, that the Confraterntiy of Christian Doctrine’s plan for 


family bible reading during Lent will be the beginning of a 
firmly-founded Catholic American tradition. 
+ 


Perhaps this is as good an occasion as any to have our say 
about Msgr. Knox’s translation of the New Testament. Briefly, 
we consider it superior to any other version now available. The 
very first page (Matt. 1) is representative of the modern idiom 
that distinguishes it: for the interminable (and slightly comical) 
series of ‘‘begot’s’’ the translator substitutes ‘‘is the father of.” 
What could be simpler, and more exact? If occasionally there 
seems to be unnecessary paraphrasing for the sake of greater clarity, 
this is not too great a price to pay for the twenty times as many 
instances in which only a paraphrase could bring out the mean- 
ing in modern terms. Only very rarely does a word or phrase occur 
that strikes one as distinctly “‘English,”’ in contrast to ‘‘American.” 
Curiously enough, and to our thinking, unfortunately, Msgr. 
Knox does not make use of quotation marks for direct speech. In 
this respect, and in the matter of setting off typographically quo- 
tations from other sources as well as adding topical headings and 
subheadings, Father Spencer’s and the Confraternity editions are 
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more adapted for popular use. A combination of the Knox trans. 
lation and the mechanical reading-aids of the other two would 
give us a nearly perfect English New Testament. At all events, 
we can be grateful that so much competent effort is being devoted 
to the problem of an intelligible and worthy version of Holy 
Scripture in the vernacular. Love of the Scriptures is an integrall; 
necessary part of the return ‘‘ad fontes.”’ 
e 


We again call attention to the lenten publications of the Altar 
and Home Press, Conception, Mo., for the home and school. Our 
New Life in Christ, a booklet of 58 pages, contains a short ex- 
planation of the Mass for each day of the season, together with 
50 appropriate symbols and illustrations (15 cents a copy; 10 
cents in lots of 25 or more). The “Altar Chart”’ is a large picture 
of an altar, printed on stiff white paper, to be hung on the bulle. 
tin board or in a classroom; antependium for each day, carrying 
a suitable illustration and a text from the day’s Mass, can be 
easily attached (chart with antependiums for Advent and Lent, 
75 cents). The Press also prints a large map of the stational 
churches of Rome (10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen). 


¢ 


Good Easter greeting cards by Ade Bethune can be obtained 
from her Saint Leo Shop, 20 Thames St., Newport, R.I. A dozen 


new designs with appropriate liturgical texts are being offered, 
with envelopes, for 50 cents. Be sure to ask for her catalog: Mass 
intention cards for the dead and the living, announcements of 
birth and baptism, of a wedding, of ordination, cards to wish 
the recovery of a sick friend, are only some of the items on th: 
list. A complete set — one each of all the cards in stock —— can 
be had for $2.50. 


¢ 


A most commendable innovation in the observance of the 
Church Unity Octave this year was the prominence given to cele- 
brations of the Eastern Liturgies. At the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Catholic University, Washington, for instance, the 
holy Liturgy was solemnly offered according to the Armenian 
Rite. In Chicago, Bishop Senyshyn, auxiliary bishop of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Diocese in the United States, pontificated in 
Holy Name Cathedral, assisted by a choir of Latin Rite seminar- 
ians from Mundelein. In the afternoon of the same day confer- 
ences were given on the Liturgies of both East and West. Severai 
Catholic colleges too invited Eastern Rite clergy to celebrate the 
Liturgy in their school chapels during the Octave. It is a good 
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sign of the sincerity of our prayers for universal reunion if we 
first of all try to bridge the gap that, largely through our own 
fault, has all too long existed between us Roman Rite Catholics 
and our Eastern brethren in the faith. Proper atonement may, in 
the Providence of God, be necessary before we can hope for a 
more widespread reconciliation. 

e 


The idea of teaching theology to the laity, which was given 
new impetus and orientation by Father Murray’s magnificent arti- 
cle in Theological Studies last year, seems to be gaining converts 
in the practical order likewise. St. Michael’s College of Toronto 
includes theology among the subjects to be taught at its summer 
session for Catholic elementary and secondary schools, beginning 
July 2. P 


The Chicago Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women is im- 
plementing its campaign for daily Mass attendance by the forma- 
tion of additional study clubs on the holy Sacrifice in a large 
number of the city parishes. Special retreats and days of recollec- 
tion during Lent are also on the program. 

. 


“The (Third Order) fraternity at St. Anthony's, St. Louis, 
held its December meeting as per regular schedule on Christmas 
eve, taking occasion to link up the meeting with the solemn Ves- 

ts of the day. It was the regular rubrical Vespers, sung by' the 
ocal Franciscan friary community and the choristers of St. Anth- 
ony’s Church. To assist the attending congregation in following 
the Vespers, the service was put before them in English transla- 
tion at the fraternity’s expense. A worthy observance, from sev- 
eral angles: promoting divine worship and the liturgical movement; 
linking the Third Order members with their brethren of the First 
Order. . .’’ (Franciscan Herald and Forum, February). 


¢ 
A LENTEN PRAYER 


In a mystic manner taught 
Let us fast because we ought 
Ten days, multiplied by four 
Though it is a beastly bore. 


Fastings of the prophets old 
Certainly would leave us cold 
Had not Christ the Lord of Ages 
Bid us imitate those sages. 
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Fewer words and much less grub, 
Fewer visits to the pub; 

And a watchful eye we'll keep 
On our merriment and sleep. 


Away with every nasty thought 

In which our fickle minds are caught; 
He who submits to Satan’s rule 

Is nothing but a silly fool... . 


The evil we have done, undo, 
And let our good be added to; 
May we to You most pleasing be 
Now and for all eternity. 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost 

Bless my lenten tea and toast; 

May this my poor pathetic fast 

Help to bring me Home at last. Amen. 


(Holy Roodlets) 


We don’t propose the above as a contribution to the question 
of the vernacular in the liturgy; but it is interesting to compare 
the verses with the Latin hymn for Matins in Lent. 


* 


Somewhat more apropos to the question of the vernacular is a 
paragraph from an army officer’s létter to a friend, who forwarded 
it to us. It was written with no thought of publication, and the 
friend assures us that the writer is definitely not the “‘shouting 
kind” of reformer: he will never feel tempted to ‘‘rock the barque 
of Peter’’ publicly — not even the rowboat of some of Peter's 
non-com. officers. But it is salutary to know what others think, 
especially if they are the kind that do actually think. Letters to 
editors are not necessarily an adequate index. 


I was annoyed at the stale, dense restatement of the arguments for 
Latin in the last O.F. I am absolutely convinced that they mean to 
make of the liturgy a clerical secret, an obscure magical formula 
successfully embalmed in a language only the initiated can under- 
stand, and by the time you get to be an initiate of course you too 
are committed to the arcana forever. They don’t really want lay 
participation. These chaplains never use what can be described as 4 
supernatural dialectic; they try to secure observance and practice 
by appealing to fear, guilt, and habit: that is all and it is all Prot- 
estant. What I am getting at is that no form is created in which 
Catholics can act. They are just urged to be good, to stay “on the 
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beam.” Men who are nominally Catholic do nothing really Catholic, 
only the things they are not to do are specified... . 


S 


The same issue of Holy Roodlets quoted above carried a sober- 
ing quotation from A. W. Hopkinson’s Pastoral Progress about 
liturgical estheticism: 

In one of his addresses Canon Scott Holland spoke of the glory of 
worship, and described, in language of inimitable splendor, the drama 
of the Eucharist — the crowded congregation, the soft-footed serv- 
ers, the glimmer of lights in the cloud of incense, the uplift of the 
music — “‘and at the Altar, clothed in vestments of white and gold, 
God’s priest worshipping (long pause) himself.” With a gasping 
shudder we understood the horror of a false sacerdotalism, and some 
of us will never forget it. 
. 


“I saw (at the New York Liturgical Week) a close bond be- 
tween priests and people, a bond that can be forged only by a 
complete, active participation in the liturgy of the Church. Above 
all, I thought that I was watching what almost might be called a 
resurrection of the laity. To borrow a phrase used in another 
context by Pius XII: “The people have awakened from a long 
torpor.’ Now they want to participate actively in the Mass. They 
want the Dialog Mass. They want to sing the Mass. They want 
guidance and help in studying the Mass and in living the Mass. To 
all the priests of all the world they are crying out in all the fervor 
of their need and of their desire: please give us the Mass’’ (Rev. 
John P. Delaney, S.J., in America). 

¢ 


To encourage the use of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
among the laity, the Franciscan Herald Press (5045 Laflin St., 
Chicago, 9) has issued it in an exclusively English translation, in 
a handy format and with a minimum of cross-references. Price, 
40 cents. The same Press has just published an edition of the 
reception and profession of Third Order members, newly arranged 
for congregational participation. 


+ 


The American agency for the Eastern Churches Quarterly (Edi- 
tor, Dom Bede Winslow; Assistant Editor, Mr. Donald Attwater) 
has been transferred to the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Annual subscription, 
$2.00. Professor E. Dvornik, famous for his new discoveries about 
the so-called Photian schism (he now regards Photius as a patron 
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of reunion), has contributed several important essays in recent 
issues. His article on “‘National Churches and the Church Uti- 
versal,’ a fresh approach to a thorny problem, has been reprinted 
in booklet form, and has been the subject of considerable com- 
ment, mostly cautious, but favorable. In this same study he also 
throws new light on the historical reasons for the retention of 
Latin in the Roman liturgy, and on the relationship between the 
Eastern use of the ‘‘vernacular’’ and unity with the Holy See. 
The magazine is a ‘‘must”’ for all interested in Eastern Rites and 
spirituality. 

4 

“The Protestant Reformers replaced the Sacrifice of the Mass 

by a ‘Communion Service’ —i.e., instead of a service primarily 
concerned with the adoration of God, they introduced a service 
primarily concerned with man and his needs’ (Dom Benedict 
Steuart, O.S.B., in The Church and the People). 

® 


“The Holy Saturday morning service used to be a silent affair 
throughout for the congregation. It began with an empty church, 
not even the good Sisters being present until about time for Holy 
Mass. Now most of our children and several hundred adults are 
there from the beginning with their missal and chant book, ac- 
tively participating throughout, thereby making this most impor- 
tant day the inspiring climax it should be. It has meant work — 


and a great deal of it, but it is pleasant and priestly work. The 
people appreciate it immensely that they can now play their right- 
ful role in divine worship. It is simply a case of working hard to 
overcome years of silence and inactivity, and then of allowing the 
liturgy and its music to grow on them. This is the wish of 
Mother Church. Let it flourish!’’ (Rev. Aloysius Wilmes, of St. 
Liborius Parish, St. Louis, writing in Caecilia) . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Hetp WANTED BEFORE Mass 


To the Editor:—In your commendable efforts to promote a more intel- 
ligent participation by the laity in the liturgical services and the holy 
Mass would you kindly give thought and direction to the following sug- 
gestion: that at the beginning of holy Mass the celebrant take out a few 
moments to indicate to the congregation the Mass he is going to celebrate 
and to announce the particular commemorations. These brief directions 
would help us to get our missals in readiness too and prevent a lot of 
fumbling for places during the intense service. 

The real need for this becomes evident to anyone who will take the 
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trouble to investigate or to do some thinking about it. Particularly when 
the celebrant is not clear in his enunciation or when he reads so fast 
that the Latin words are not intelligible even to those who know the 
language, does the need become distressing. And that is frequently the 
case; and it is certainly provoking to have come to Mass and to be 
evidently left out of it for want of a little considerate coaching. A 
diviner might not find himself under certain too prevalent conditions. 
One morning recently I asked twenty-five young religious to indicate 
what Mass had just been celebrated — it was not the one regularly as- 
signed for the day and the priest was not intelligible. Three of the twenty- 
five answered correctly. These were all college level students who had 
been to daily Mass for years, were familiar with the missal and in varying 
degrees with Latin. The average layman would be lost entirely under 
similar circumstances, as far as the proper of the Mass is concerned. 
Surely when people are encouraged to go to daily Mass and to use their 
missal to assist at it intelligently, they ought to be given a fair chance. 
Illinois A RELIcGIous 


A LayMAN’s VIEW OF THE CHANT 


To the Editor:—Ab esse ad posse valet illatio. We have done it again in 
the Army: had a fine Gregorian Mass, with the full proper, and the 
whole sung by soldiers. 

It is a joy to work with the men, to teach carefully and slowly the 
meanings of the words of the sacred liturgy, to try to reveal the majestic 
beauty in the lovely simplicity of the chant — and then to sing, as the 


chant must be sung, at the holy Sacrifice with the sole intention of 
honoring almighty God. 

At this field, Father McCreedy sang the Midnight Mass, and we sang 
the entire proper and the ordinary @ cappella. The usual Christmas hymns 
preceded the Mass, and we used the Adesfe as a supplementary offertory. 
Father, we want it to be known that the chant was welcomed, and men 
who had seldom heard it before commented most favorably upon the 
“fittingness” of the music. Of course, “it” can be done, but it takes 
work and perseverance and the desire to serve our Lord and the Church 
as He desires to be served. In short, we are of the opinion that in Church 
music the supernatural view of music must be taken, and it is then that 
the real beauty of the chant emerges. This is not to imply that there is 
any lack of music in the chant, but it is definitely an instrument of the 
liturgy, a beautiful instrument which reveals its lovely ancillary quali- 
ties best at Mass. 

Topeka, Kansas (Capt.) Grorce J. McMorrow 


Eric GiLt AND H.A.R. 
To the Editor:—It was a tonic to read H.A.R.’s timely tract on “Licur- 
gical Regimentation” in a recent issue. Particularly his characterization 
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of the central altar: “It is against all tradition, all history, the liturgy 
itself, and against good common ‘sense to put the altar into the center 
of the worshipping crowd.” 

This was the answer I had been waiting hopefully for — from on 
competent to give it — since reading Eric Gill’s blast, which the Cath. 
olic Digest entitled “Mass for the Masses” in its issue of September 1933, 

In that condensation the redoubtable Eric compared the revolution 
which would be made by central altars to that of the reform of Pius X 
in the matter of frequent Communion! He then said: “It is essential the 
people should be on all sides, in front and behind. In relation to this 
reform nothing else matters” (italics mine). 

The Catholic Digest condensed this article from the July 24, 1938, 
issue of ORATE FRaTREs! T.S.H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MARKET PRACE. By Michael De La Bedoyere. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1944. Pp. 137. Cloth, $2.00. 
Christianity in the Market Place is an unusual book, and let it be 

noted at the start that every Catholic priest and lay leader ought to 

read it. It is unusual for one reason alone: because it fearlessly raises one 
of the most important questions of our times — Why does the dynamite 
in Christianity lack a percussion cap? It is worth a book to state honestly 
and frankly that while the Church makes a fine picture, “it is not com- 
pelling the world; it is not even disturbing it; it scarcely comforts many 
who are actually looking to the Church for the inspiration they cannot 
find elsewhere.” It would be most unfortunate if the reaction to this 
work should take the form of denying the author’s thesis. To deny that 
he is right, to deny that the contemporary crusading spirit, calling forth 
sacrifices parallel to that of early Christians, has been engendered most 
deeply in the name of socialism, new deals, and, especially, nationalist 
ideologies — to deny this is merely to postpone the emergence of Chris- 
tians from their defensive posts, where they merely hold the line, to the 

market place where they can and must lead “‘a disillusioned world to 1 

living Church.” 

Besides his central theme, the author makes many stimulating points. 
He maintains that we get nowhere by calling the modern world decadent, 
when the evident fact is that tremendous courage is exhibited by non- 
Christians today and that tremendous suffering is endured. Man must 
worship; man must have ideals beyond himself — and modern man has 
created ideals which seem more vital to him than Christianity. It will 
not convince such men to tell them their ideals are based on shifting 
sands. Not by maligning the world for what it believes but by convincing 
it through positive Christianity is the way. He analyzes why in his opin- 
ion Catholics and the Church have difficulties in meeting and impressing 
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e liturgy Bs world. The Church (which has a special and limited field of activity) 
€ center Bs not failed, but individual Christians have. They ought to be the 
bridge between the world and the Church; they ought to be other 
Christs, a living monstrance. 

But, says De La Bedoyere, individual Christians are ordinary and make 
little impression in the regular pursuits and occasions of life. They are so 
dreadfully like the non-Christians, even though they may be privately 
pious. And in extraordinary times, Christians are still ordinary. This war 
affords an example. The individual Christians are merely protesting that 
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= they are “just as patriotic,” just as loyal as other citizens. We buy as 
+ 1939 many bonds as the non-Christians. 
” S.H. The whole book is refreshing in that it forces us to think of realities 














that make us uncomfortable. Perhaps that is enough for one book. Per- 
haps the reader should not expect to find positive suggestions equally as 
refreshing. For he won’t. De La Bedoyere’s suggestions for forming Chris- 
tians who will make the people in the market place sit up and take notice 
are well and good: integral Catholic education, vital family and parish 
life, diocesan and nation-wide Catholic organizations, and new forms of 
cooperation between Catholics and non-Catholics. But the conscientious 
priest who has nodded his head in agreement through the first part of 
the book will shake his head sadly at the suggestions and go back to 
wondering how he can arrange that mixed marriage. 

A reviewer has no business trying to re-write an author’s book, but it 
S many Bis not out of ev~der to suggest that this book will fail in its aim unless it 
a is supplemented by Diedrich von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and Personality. 
a het Neither book is sufficient alone. There is unreality about both of them. 
fn r Von Hildebrand is magnificent in describing how the liturgy will form 
; orth F the Christian person; but he ignores the fact that the liturgy does not 
aie in fact do so today because it is not understood and participated in 
‘ch st F sufficiently; nor does he suggest ways in which it might be. De La 
Cc he Bedoyere asks the right questions and faces the facts, but he shows little 
i te FE appreciation of how the challenge can be met. He makes a fatal distinc- 

t0 2 B tion between the Church (and therefore the liturgy) and the individual 

’ Christian in the world. He wants Christians flaming in the market place, 
rw but he does not emphasize the only source of the flame. When the liturgy 
-acent, § has formed personality, then the Christians in the market place will be 
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e wil INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY. A New Sociology. By Luigi Sturzo. P. J. 


iftin Kenedy &% Sons, New York, N.Y. 1944. Pp. xxxvi-314. Cloth, $3.50. 
5) This study in social philosophy, though described on the dust-cover 
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is frequently abstract to the point of obscurity and contains strang 
words seemingly coined for the occasion, e:g., physicity, intellectivi 
continuative stability, processive force, historicize, subjectivization. He 
and there occur untranslated Latin words and phrases. For the read 
whom these difficulties do not deter the book contains considerations ¢ 
the nature and the development of the different forms of society, an 
discussions of liberty and authority, morality and law, the relation q 
Church and State, totalitarianism and its deification of the State, et 
The book cannot be classed among Don Sturzo’s more important writing 

E. K. 


THE END OF ALL MEN. By C. F. Ramuz. Translated by Allan Rose Ma 
Dougall. Pantheon Books Inc., New York, N.Y. Pp. 223. Cloth, $2.50. 
It might be well, if you are going to read this remarkable novel, ¢ 

preface it with the reading of the last poem in Gertrude Von le Fort 

Hymns to the Church: 


But when once the Great End of all mysteries shall 
begin... 

When the bodies of the stars burst into flame and 
out of their ashes light shall rise delivered, 
When the heavy dykes of matter break and open all 

the sluices of the invisible... . 


For it is in terms of such a sweeping vision that Ramuz creates his epi 
of the end of all men. But do not expect Ramuz to interpret and explai 


the obvious; do not expect him to overwhelm you with rhetoric. 
writes of simple people, the story of a community awaiting — sometime 
with fear, sometimes with despair, sometimes with hope —the grea 
catastrophe which they cannot comprehend. And he writes his story i 
the language of earth and people. Yet this very simplicity is deceiving 
and one soon learns that he achieves unity in his narrative rather throug! 
poetic nexus than through any kind of obvious prose linking. He is 
writer who loves the good earth and the children of men. That is wh 
at the end when the faithful people are overwhelmed with the ligh 
they: are relieved to know that they are home again — seeing and wa 
ing and living anew. “And I saw a ‘new heaven and a new earth. Fo 
the first heaven and the first earth was gone, and the sea is now no more 
(Apoc. 21:1). 

The End of All Men is a work of great humanity written with pow 
and poetic intensity. It is not, perhaps, a novel for everyone; but fo 
those who will read it patiently, simply, hopefully, it will be an inspira 
tion. Ramuz’ work will never be serialized in the current periodicals, i 
will never be seized-up by Hollywood for super-production: but it wil 
iive in the memories of many men. 


R. B. H. 
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